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Curricular Project 

India and Her Ethos - Summer 1997 
By John Schafer 



INDIA AT 50 



The purpose of this teaching unit is to foster a good understanding of India in 1997 by 
drawing on some major cultural, political, intellectual, and economic themes of its recent 
history. This snapshot look at India today - using the 50 th anniversary as the occasion to 
evaluate the path modem India has taken - will look at the country’s reactions to 
pressures - internal and external - for change. The final project will be to chart or plan 
for India’s next 50 years. 



I Intellectual Overview 

Assignments: 

Read “Tagore and His India” 

“Gandhi and Nehru: Frustrated Visionaries” 

Classroom discussions and projects: 

Look up basic demographic facts: popular, diversity of languages, 
religions, political conditions 

Write a paragraph for each Nehru, Gandhi, and Tagore that explains their 
vision for modem India 



H India, 1997 

Assignments: 

Read “India’s 5 Decades of Progress and Pain” 

“Making Sense of India” 

Classroom discussions and projects: 

Discuss India-Pakistan partition, show film clip from “Gandhi” on 

communal violence, have a student read a chapter from Freedom 
At Midnight and present to the class, have a student do outside 
reading on the on-going Kashmir conflict and present to the class. 

Discuss how would Tagore, Gandhi, and Nehru assess the last 50 years. 
What would they cite as accomplishments, as deficiencies? 
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Discuss how would you evaluate the last 50 years? (use chart from 
“India’s 5 Decades” 

Unity and Diversity 

Assignments: 

Read “India’s Odd, Enduring Patchwork” 

“Awakening of the Shudras” 

“Growth of violence has been phenomenal” 

“Subaltern Politics” 

“The Bombay Rush” 

Classroom discussions and projects: 

Brief lecture on the political situation 

Have a student do extra reading and lead a discussion of the caste system 

Define “modernization” socially, economically, politically, and culturally 
Define India’s traditional culture. Discuss to what extent are 
Western notions of democracy and capitalism appropriate for 1997 
India? 

Discuss is India’s diversity an asset or a liability in its modernization 
effort? 

Discuss how is multicultural India like and not like other multi-ethnic 
nations we have studied: Bosnia, the former USSR? 



Traditional Culture 

Assignments: 

Read “MTV Age Dawning in India” 

“MBA plus MTV: India’s Yuppies Lead a Revolution” 

“India’s Lewd Awakening: MTV & the Film Industry Are Putting 
Sexy Lyrics on Everyone’s Lips” 

“On Ganges Plain, Modernity Is Straining Tradition” 

“Early to Wed: Still Common in Rural India, Child Weddings 
Highlight Clash Between Tradition and Today” 

“Changing India, Wedded to Tradition: Arranged Marriages 
Persist With 90s Twists” 

Classroom discussions and projects: 

Discuss: these are stories from the Western media, are they fair? 

Write an essay, if you were a leader of India, what kind of relationship 
Would you want.with Western investors, the international 



community (vis-a-vis Pakistan, given India’s desire for a 
permanent UN Security Council seat), the onslaught of Western 
popular culture movies, cable tv, and music? 

Discuss: what is the future of the caste system, MTV in India, and 
arranged marriages? 



Final Project 

Drawing on the thinking of Tagore, Gandhi, and Nehru, your knowledge 
of India’s last 50 years, and the current trends in globalization - especially 
economic and cultural, what do you see as the course to set for India’s 
next 50 years. Deal with the pressing social, political, economic, cultural, 
and diplomatic issues. You paper can take the form of 

a memorandum to the prime minister 
a speech to be delivered on August 14, 1998 
an expository essay 

an op-ed written for a Delhi newspaper 




Judith Brown 

assesses the curiou 
coupling of sage 
and politician that 
achieved much - 
but not all - for 
Hindu aspirations. 



Common goals? Nehru and 
Gandhi together at the 
All-India Congress in 
Bombay, July 1946: but 
were there inevitable 
differences in their 
objectives for a post-Raj 
India? 



Gandhi and Nehru 

Frustrated Visionaries? 
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T he observer of India in 1997 is rightly 
struck by the immense stability of this, 
the world s largest democracy, in con- 
trast with her South Asian neighbours and 
many other new nation states which emerged 
out of the former British Empire. But equally 
striking is the great dichotomy between the 
reality of India at the end of the century and 
the vision of the new nation offered by its two 
greatest leaders at the time of independence, 
Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru. 

From 1920 at least, India’s growing nation- 
alist movement had stressed through its main 
organisation, the Indian National Congress, 
the meaning of independence for the poor 
and disadvantaged. There was to be a new 
and more egalitarian society, where the state 
would have a moral obligation to help the 
poor and under-privileged and provide 
opportunities to those who for centuries had 
been despised and deprived. These ideals 
were enshrined in the new constitution of 
1950, whose preamble committed India to 
securing for all its citizens justice, liberty, 
equality and fraternity, and were spelt out in 
the sections on Fundamental Rights and 
Directive Principles of state policy. 

Gandhi and Nehru had, in their different 
ways, spoken constantly of the moral, social 
and political regeneration of the country as 



despite the seminal role of these wo leade 
amongst the greatest visionaries of the pc 
colonial world, after fifty years of democn 
government and economic developme 
there is still widespread and desperate p 
erty in India. With inequalities of status, o 
sumption and opportunity as great as am 
the world, the economy, having teetered 
the edge of international bankruptcy at 
start of this decade, now moves towards 
open market policy with little ideolog- 
framework to distinguish it from West- 
economies. Moreover, this secular state ha 
times been rent by sectarian loyalties and * 
lence, and India’s religious minorities rem 
fearful and often profoundly disadvantag 
Why has this happened in place of the Mai 
ma’s spiritual vision, and despite Nehru’s * 
quent pledge at the moment of independe 
that India would keep her ‘tryst with destir 
Gandhi and the younger Nehru were 
course, very different as people and alsc 
their vision of the new India to be createc 
imperial rule ended. A generation separa 
them, as did social origin and political exp 
ence. The older man came from a far m 
provincial and less privileged backgrou 
had reached professional competence * 
lawyer by strict personal discipline an 
regime of self-denial and hard work: an*:. 
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Africa, where exposure to a wide range of cul- 
tural influences and the experience of racial 
discrimination refined both his political skills 
and his religious sensibility. 

The younger man had been brought up 
with everything that money could buy, edu- 
cated at Harrow and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and inducted with ease into the world 
of Indian public life by a father who was one 
of India’s most successful and respected 
lawyers. With an effortless sense of superior- 
ity and no experience of hardship or personal 
challenge, he had no religious beliefs worth 
the name, and little knowledge of the India of 
the vast majority of his compatriots. It was 
little wonder that his father. Motilal, greatly 
feared what would befall his cosseted son, in 
personal and material terms, as he came 
under the influence of the homespun Mahat- 
ma. 

Yet Gandhi and the somewhat aimless 
Jawaharlal formed a strong attachment and 
political partnership which was to last for 
almost three decades, until Gandhi’s assassi- 
nation in 1948 The attachment was partly 
personal, founded on mutual attraction 
between two strong and idiosyncratic person- 
alities. It was partly forged out of mutual 
need, as both needed the other to further 
their public aims. To Gandhi. Nehru was the 
symbol of the younger generation, the heart 
and touchstone of a younger India whom he 
needed to weld into the nationalist move- 
ment. To Nehru. Gandhi was unique in his 
ability to sense the mind and mood of the 
vast numbers of uneducated Indians, and 
thus essential for the forging of a broad-based 
nationalist movement to oust the British But 
far beyond mutual need the two shared a pas- 
sionate conviction that India must change 
radically as independence was won. This was 
central to the commitment of each man to a 
public role, and far more than populist 
rhetoric. Sensing this core of visionary com- 
mitment in the other drew them together in a 
unique way. 

Gandhi first worked out his vision of a new 
India in a small pamphlet published in 1909, 
entitled Hind Swaraj (Indian Home Rule). 
Here he made plain his belief that true self- 
rule was far more than mere political inde- 
pendence, or an inheritance of imperial struc- 
tures of control, but manned by Indians. True 
Swaraj would be founded on a moral revolu- 
tion of the individual upwards through soci- 
ety as a whole, changing both the pattern of 
the economy and the nature of political 
authority. What was needed was a society 
based on moral individuals who cared for 
each other and followed spiritual goals, 
rather than false standards of gain and wealth, 
Q imported from the West, along with the 
I RK means °f large-scale production and their 
potential for the increase of inequality and of 
violent relations between individuals and 



ruthless denunciation of ‘modern civilisation’ 
and of Western educated Indians who ac- 
cepted its values. He persisted in defining 
swaraj in moral and social, rather than politi- 
cal language, affirming that its hallmarks 
would be a more equal society, mutual toler- 
ance between different religious groups, and 
a commitment to small-scale economic 
arrangements which put people before gain 
Above all, the hallmark of new Indians 
would be a commitment to non-violence in 
all public and private relationships, as the 
only moral means of achieving true change 
For Gandhi non-violence was the only way to 
follow after what one perceived as truth with- 
out endangering the perception of truth held 
by others: by its very presence and working it 
would transform attitudes and relationships, 
and so begin the process of change at the 
roots of the individuals who formed the 
bedrock of society In this vision a modern 



Icons of a new dawn: 

Gandhi and Nehru linked as 
patres patriae in this * 
popular oleograph 
celebrating independence. 
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Silver spoons - and wooden 
ones? Nehru’s privileged 
and Anglicised upbringing 
(above seen as a Harrow 
schoolboy) contrasted with 
Gandhi's more self-made 
roots as part of a beleagured 
Indian minority in South 
Africa (the photograph 
below is of him as a young 
lawyer), which inevitably 
produced a difference of 
attitude to the power of 
elites, the role of the state 
and a ‘small is beautiful’ 
philosophy. 
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state had little role to play. Gandhi was 
deeply distrustful of the power of the state, 
and felt that individual self-control was the 
only true regulatory power which could 
change society. At the end of his life he 
advised Congressmen to disband their party, 
turn their backs on political power and 
engage in grass-roots social service. 

Gandhi drew his inspiration from aspects of 
Hindu and other religious traditions, and 
from a wide range of dissenting voices in 
Western culture who feared for the spiritual 
and social implications of industrialisation in 
Western society. Nehru’s vision, by contrast, 
was generated by his contacts with several 
variants of Western socialist thinking during 
his years of education in England and later 
during his European travels (including a visit 
to the Soviet Union in 1927), and through his 
wide reading. Despite his ‘alliance’ with 
Gandhi, he made plain the differences in their 
hopes for India’s future, for example, in a 
series of press articles republished as a 
pamphlet entitled Whither India? (1933) and 
in his subsequent longer writings, including 
An Autobiography (1936). As he wrote in the 
former: 

India’s immediate goal can. . . only be consid- 
ered in terms of the ending of exploitation of 
her people. Politically, it must mean indepen- 
dence and the severance of the British connec- 
tion. . . economically and socially it must mean 
the ending of all special class privileges and 
vested interests The real question before us. 
is one of fundamental change of regime, politi- 
cally, economically, socially. 

The means to this end was first a powerful 
and broadly-based nationalist movement to 
oust the imperial ruler; and second, a power- 
ful modern state to redistribute resources 
more equitably and to manage a modern 
economy Nehru had little time for Gandhi s 
commitments to non-violence and to individ- 
ual moral ‘change of heart’ as the route to 
truly radical change; and he had no sympathy 
with the Mahatma’s religious language and 
priorities, aiming instead, in more straightfor- 
ward political terms, for both a secular state 
and society. 

After India’s independence the visions of 
both men were soon dashed on the rocks of 
reality. In Gandhi’s case this was less surpris- 
ing. He had always known that few Congress- 
men had shared his very particular moral 
viewpoint or sympathised with his broad- 
ranging plans for the reformation of Indians, 
their society and polity. When Congressmen 
had begun to gain significant power at 
provincial level under successive constitu- 
tional reforms, he had lamented that they 
were behaving like their imperial predeces- 
sors; and he spoke with sad realism of the 
way they left his ‘constructive programme’ 
lying littered on the floor at party gatherings. 

Gandhi never held high office in Congress 
either after the Second World War, when it 
was clear that independence was imminent, 
or, later, in the new nation state; he recog- 






those, like Nehru, who believed in the need 
for a strong state, both to serve their politic:«| 
ambitions and also to fulfil their genui. 
hopes for India’s economic and social devel- 
opment. After his assassination he was gfeatly 
revered: but the only ways in which his vision 
was even partially enacted was in the legal 
abolition of the status and practice of 
untouchability, a gross form of social and rit- 
ual discrimination practised against those at 
the base of Hindu society, and in the encour- 
agement of ‘cottage industries’ alongside 
large-scale industrialisation. 

Nehru, on the other hand, was India s 
prime minister without a break from indepen- 
dence until his death in 1964. Yet even his 
socialist dreams remained unfulfilled. Despite 
attempts at far-reaching social legislation, he 
was unable to achieve genuinely radical 
reform of landholdings on any scale, which 
would have been a prerequisite for extensive 
redistribution of resources and abolition o. 
vested interests. He was unable to push 
through a uniform civil code which would 
have done much to ameliorate the legal posi- 
tion of women and reduce the entrenched 
differences between various religious groups. 
Although there was significant economic 
development, particularly large-scale indus- 
try, planned and partly managed by the state 
there was little change in agricultural prat 
tices and production, and the incidence oi 
life-threatening poverty, malnutrition and dis- 
ease remained widespread, making a mockery 
of the directive principles of the constitution. 

Furthermore, India continued to be gov- 
erned by Nehru in ways which were remark- 
ably similar to those of his imperial predeces- 
sors. both in the structure of the state itself, 
despite the universal adult franchise, and ir 
the style of the administrative services which 
he had once denounced as anti-national and 
requiring drastic reform. At the end of his life 
he was, like Gandhi, frustrated at his inability 
to achieve so much of his life’s dreams. On 
his desk he kept the words of the poet 
Robert Frost: 

But I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep 

The reasons for the frustrations of these 
great visionary leaders lay in part in their dif 
ferent, but unique, pathways into Indian 
political life. Both were to an extent ‘apart 
from’ the ordinary world of Indian profes 
sional and business life, or that of the nation 
alist politician. Gandhi had failed as a lawyer 
in his native Western India and had achievet 
professional success and personal maturity 7 ii 
another continent, working among the Indiar 
migrant community. Nehru had been insu 
lated, indeed isolated, by the great wealth o 
his family and by his prolonged period o 
education in England. Back home in Alla 
habad with his family he saw for himself n( 
clear role either in politics or in the profes 
sion of the law, for which he was destined 
On their return to India both found that the 



of Indian politics, and no groups of allies or 
supporters with whom to make their mark. 

Perhaps more importantly, their exposure 
to the world beyond India had created in 
each of them a distinctive and idiosyncratic 
vision of the meaning and nature of ‘national- 
ism' and the Indian nation as they thought it 
should become. By contrast most of their 
contemporaries who saw themselves as 
nationalists thought primarily in terms either 
of ameliorating British rule and making more 
room for Indians within the imperial struc- 
tures of power, or of removing the British 
altogether. But few thought beyond indepen- 
dence or had visions of radical change 
grounded in religious belief or a powerful 
secular ideology as did Gandhi and Nehru. 

Their eruption into the politics of national- 
ism was therefore unpredictable. Gandhi 
emerged in 1920 as a leader within the 
Congress because he offered the party a 
mode of non-violent protest against the 
British Raj, at a specific juncture in nationalist 
politics when constitutional politics seemed 
to have achieved little and when few were 
willing to resort to the opposite tactic, namely 
that of violent protest In the euphoria which 
followed, Nehru willingly became involved in 
politics for the first time, sensing that in 
Gandhi he had met a leader who would 
address real social and political problems, 
would lead Indians in fearless resistance to 
the imperial ruler, and would do away with 
the parlour politics of an older generation he 
had so despised. As he wrote in his auto- 
biography of the heady experience of partici- 
pating in Gandhi s first nation-wide campaign 
of non-violent non-co-operation with the Raj: 

Many of us who worked for the Congress pro- 
gramme lived in a kind of intoxication during 
the year 1921. We were full of excitement and 
optimism and a buoyant enthusiasm. We sensed 
the happiness of a person crusading for a cause 
. . . Above all. we had a sense of freedom and a 
pride in that freedom. The old feeling of oppres- 
sion and frustration was completely gone. 

However, the Congress party was never trans- 
formed into a band of moral Gandhian enthu- 
siasts, committed to the Mahatma's construc- 
tive campaign for the renewal of the nation. 
Although many Congressmen and many more 
outside the Party's ranks were attracted by his 
fearlessness, by his personality and by his 
Indianness, few accepted his religious vision 
of man and society, and few were converted 
to his belief in the rightness and transforma- 
tive nature of non-violence. 

The Congress remained what it had 
become over the forty years since its incep- 
tion - a loosely organised association of 
groups of local men (and a few women), 
many of high educational and professional 
background, who were politically active on a 
^ full or part time basis, who wished to gain 
access to the decision-making and executive 
j power of the state which the imperial author- 
u '\ ity was creating, and who knew that their 




the national Congress. It had little full-time 
and effective party organisation, and de- 
pended largely on the co-operative stance of 
local individuals and groups who used its 
name - a fact which Gandhi and Nehru both 
recognised and sort to remedy, because they 
realised how it reduced the Congress s politi- 
cal effectiveness as a party of direct action or 
of long-term change 

A further consequence was that Congress 
had little in the way of a defining and driving 
ideology, apart from its anti-imperial stance. 
Ideological compromise was more often the 
cement which held its members together; par- 
ticularly as so many of them were compara- 
tively privileged and had social and economic 
interests to safeguard in the future. Conse- 



Salt of the earth: Gandhi 
with Congress supporters 
leaving camp on their 
march to break the British 
‘salt laws’ monopoly - a * 
focal point of the campaig 
of Civil disobedience he 
perfected throughout the 
1930S. 



Affairs of state. Nehru at g# 
talks with Khruschev and g$j 
Bulganin (opposite) in 
Moscow in 1955 - 
emblematic of the role 
Nehru tried to carve out f» ' 
India as a leader of the no . 
aligned movement in the 
1950s and 60s. 
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Old and new: this scene of 
market day in Mayurakshi 
with its ‘Canada Dam’ in the 
background symbolises the 
tensions between Nehru's 
post-Independence vision of 
a modernised India and the 
continuing reality (and 
attraction) of Gandhi's 
peasant society. 




quentlv those of its declarations which had a 
socialist ring were generally little more than 
vote-catching rhetoric. 

In this party Gandhi and Nehru were in 
their own ways unique, and that uniqueness 
was both their strength and a long-term weak- 
ness in terms of their ability to galvanise 
Congress into action in pursuit of visionary 
goals. Gandhi was never a leader in any 
Western sense of the word, llis role from 
1920 to the 1940s was more that of an 
expert on non-violence who could be wel- 
comed and to an extent used by Congress 
when they felt his particular non-violent 
strategy of opposition and profoundly moral 
stance and style suited their purposes, to 
achieve compromises between different 
groups within Congress when its internal divi- 
sions threatened to rend it apart and destroy 
the vital unity of the nationalist movement 

Nehru s role was similarly not that of a 
leader with a natural power base in a locality 
or in a group of like-minded allies. His ticket* 
in Congress was that of Gandhi s protege and 
later heir, a fact which at times caused him 
embarrassment and distress. In the later 
1930s his ideological position was so anti- 
pathetical to many of the more conservative 
in Congress that the latter would have made 
his position in the party impossible if it had 
not been for Gandhi's presence and watchful 
eye on the internal dynamics. 

As independence became imminent after 
the end of the Second World War, Congress 
activists recognised ^ehru s skills as a nego- 
tiator with the imperial authorities - in part 
because he snoke their lancuace and had 



inhabited so much of their mental and p 
cal world. But even though he became 1c 
of the transitional government which >av 
transfer of power to Indian hands, and m 
quentlv prime minister. Nehru was not sc 
as the party's undisputed leader and . 
logue until some years later. 

Although Ciandhi lived for a brief peri- 
an independent India, it was Nehru wh< 
to w restle with the problem of trying to 
his vision of change under the new or 
stances - w hen Congress had become 
partv of government rather than of natio 
rhetoric and protest, and w'hen he was 
strained by the structure of the state an 
ability of the administration. For him 
were a range of seemingly insurmoun 
barriers to the achievement of radical ch 
One continuing example w'as the natt 
the Congress party. I wen though he was 
the early 1950s its undisputed leader 
though it paid lip service to his visior 
socialist transformation of society, it wa- 
il party which even more than before 
pendence represented the interests of 
who had no wish for radical social ant 
nomic change. Its very success as a nati< 
partv had attracted into it many w ho nt 
access to power. Increasingly it becarr 
partv of the businessman, the prosp 
farmer and the professional, those v 
stake in the India inherited from the r: 
being made more prosperous for those 
resources by the actions of an indepe 
government anxious to boost the ecor 
This rootedness in groups of locally in 
tial people was its great strength at eh 
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time, but its weakness as an instrument of 
change. This Nehru learned the hard way 
when it came to attempts at land reform and 
social legislation for the benefit of the 
deprived. 

Moreover, the very structure of the state 
inhibited change. Just as in imperial India the 
country had been administered through 
provinces, often the size of small European 
countries, now these became the basis of the 
States within the Indian Union, bound to- 
gether in a federation. Consequently on many 
issues legislation had to pass through the leg- 
islatures of the States rather than through the 
Lok Sabha in New Delhi. As in the case of the 
abolition of great landlords and the redistri- 
bution of land into moderate holdings below 
a certain ‘ceiling’, those with vested interests 
could either get themselves into the State leg- 
islature where they could modify or delay 
reforming measures, or could use the months 
while legislation was being passed to hire 
lawyers and so equip themselves to avoid the 
law. Or in the case of agricultural improve- 
ment and the dire need to grow more food, 
policy implementation was in the hands of 
the agricultural ministries of the States: and 
Nehru found it impossible to chivvy them in 
the way he would have wished. Added to this, 
the actual tools of government were frustrat- 
ingly weak and slow. 

Independent India inherited an administra- 
tion structured on an immensely slow 
bureaucracy, which had made a speciality of 
generating endless files and pushing them 
from one level to another with agonising 
slowness. It was a system where those at 
lower levels were neither trained nor accus- 
tomed to take responsibility and make deci- 
sions. At the top it was manned by elite gen- 
eralists who, though highly educated, were 
essentially trained to conserve the status quo, 
to enable the collection of adequate revenue, 
but not to innovate or manage a social revolu- 
tion, Nehru as a young nationalist had dis- 
trusted and criticised the elite Indian Civil 
Service, although over half of them were Ind- 
ian by 1947 He spoke of the need for a total 
overhaul of the administration and the evolu- 
tion of a new people-orientated class of ad- 
ministrators. But no administrative revolution 
occurred, and he found himself increasingly 
having to rely on the heirs of the service he 
had castigated, who remained in ethos, back- 
ground and modes of operation so like their 
imperial predecessors. It was little wonder 
that he became increasingly frustrated, and at 
times bad-tempered, at his inability to ‘get 
things done’, despite his own vision and fre- 
netic energy. 

The frustrations of the idealisms of India’s 
greatest nationalists, and the pragmatism of 
the Congress Party, created a profound ideo- 
logical vacuum in independent India. Into 
this vacuum have emerged a host of parties in 
place of the once-great and embracing party 
which led the country to independence. Many 
are regional in origin and orientation, foster- 



subcontinent. But they have proyed incapable 
of making a national appeal or providing the 
base for a stable all-India coalition. Perhaps 
the one party which has been able to con- 
struct a national vision is the revivalist Hindu 
Party, the BJP, which has emerged as a highly 
significant political force over the past 
decade. But this vision of the nation itself 
endangers the unity of a nation with many 
religious minorities and cultural diversities, 
which Gandhi sort to safeguard with his ethi- 
cal religion and tolerance, and which Nehru 
hoped to cement and strengthen with a vision 
of modem secularism and socialism. 

India’s politicians need to dream dreams 
and see visions of a tolerant and compassion- 
ate India as their nation’s fiftieth birthday is 
celebrated, for their electorate is telling them 
sober truths about the lack of repute in which 
they are held, and their need for integrity and 
a commitment to real change as the country’s 
expanding population grows increasingly 
sophisticated and aware of the nature of the 
political system and its departure from the 
hopes so manifest in 194 7 Gandhi and Nehru 
may have been frustrated in their hopes for 
India: but they laid down a marker and a stan- 
dard by which subsequent leaders and aspi- 
rant leaders are judged. 
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Dynasty at play: Nehru 
his daughter Indira ant. 
grandson Rajiv (both 
destined to follow him 
prime minister and die 
violent deaths) in the 
garden of their home it 
New Delhi, October 19 
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Rabindranath Tagore, who died in 
1941 at the age of eighty, is a towering 
figure in the millennium-old literature 
of Bengal. Anyone who becomes fa- 
miliar with this large and flourishing 
tradition will be impressed by the 
power of Tagore’s presence in Bangla- 
desh and in India. His poetry as well as 
his novels, short stories, and essays are 
very widely read, and the songs he 
composed reverberate around the 
eastern part of India and throughout 
Bangladesh. 

In contrast, in the rest of the world, 
especially in Europe and America, the 
excitement that Tagore’s writings cre- 
ated in the early years of this century 
has largely vanished. The enthusiasm 
with which his work was once greeted 
was quite remarkable. Gitanjali , a se- 
lection of his poetry for which he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in literature 
in 1913, was published in English 
translation In London in March of that 
year and had been reprinted ten times 
'by November, when the award was an- 
nounced. But he is not much read now 
in the West, and already by 1937, Gra- 
ham Greene was able to say: “As for 
Rabindranath Tagore, I cannot be- 
lieve that anyone but Mr. Yeats can 
still take his poems very seriously.” 

The contrast between Tagore’s com- 
manding presence in Bengali litera- 
ture and culture and his near-total 
eclipse in the rest of the world is per- 
haps less interesting than the distinc- 
tion between the view of Tagore as a 
deeply relevant and many-sided con- 
temporary thinker in Bangladesh and 
India, and his image in the West as a 
repetitive and remote spiritualist. 
Graham Greene had, in fact, gone on 
to explain that he associated Tagore 
“with what Chesterton calls ‘the bright 
pebbly eyes’ of the Theosophists.” 
Certainly, an air of mysticism played 
-some part in the “selling” of Ra- 
bindranath Tagore to the West by 
Yeats, Pound, and his other early 
champions. Even Anna Akhmatova, 
c one of Tagore’s few later admirers 
(who translated his poems into Rus- 
sian in the mid-1960s), talks of “that 
mighty flow of poetry which takes its 
strength from Hinduism as from the 
Ganges, and is called Rabindranath 
Tagore.” 

Rabindranath did come from a 
Y 1 family— one of the landed gen- 
\1 10 owned estates mostly in what 




is now Bangladesh. But whatever wis- 
dom there might be in Akhmatova’s 
invoking of Hinduism and the Ganges, 
it did not prevent the largely Muslim 
citizens of Bangladesh from having a 
deep sense of identity with Tagore and 
his ideas. Nor did it stop the newly in- 
dependent Bangladesh from choosing 
one of Tagore’s songs (“Amar Sonar 
Bangla,” which means “my golden 
Bengal”) as its national anthem. This 
must be very confusing to those who 
see the contemporary world as a 
“clash of civilizations” — with “the 
Muslim civilization,” “the Hindu civi- 
lization,” and “the Western civiliza- 
tion,” each forcefully confronting the 
others. 

They would also be confused by Ra- 
bindranath Tagore’s own description of 
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his Bengali family as the product of “j 
confluence of three cultures, Hindu 
Mohammedan and British.” 1 Rabin 
dranath’s grandfather, Dwarkanath 
was well known for his command o: 
Arabic and Persian, and Rabindranatl 
grew up in a family atmosphere it 
which a deep knowledge of Sanskrii 
and ancient Hindu texts was combined 
with an understanding of Islamic tradi- 
tions as well as Persian literature. It is 
not so much that Rabindranath tried tc 
produce— or had an interest in produc- 
ing— a “synthesis” of the different reli- 
gions (as the great Moghul emperor 
Akbar tried hard to achieve) as that his 
outlook was persistently nonsectarian, 
and his writings— some two hundred 
books — show the influence of different 
parts of the Indian cultural background 
as well as of the rest of the world. 2 Most 
of his work was written at Santiniketan 
(Abode of Peace), the small town that 
grew around the school he founded in 
Bengal in 1901. He not only conceived 




there an imaginative and innovative 
system of education — to which I will 
return — hut, through his writings and 
his influence on students and teachers, 
he was able to use the school as a base 
from which he could take a major part 
in India's social, political, and cultural 
movements. 

The profoundly original writer 
whose elegant prose and magical po- 
etry Bengali readers know well is not 
the sermonizing spiritual guru ad- 
mired— and then rejected— in Lon- 
don. Tagore was not only an im- 
mensely versatile poet; he was also a 
great short story writer, novelist, play- 
wright. essayist, and composer of songs, 
as well as a talented painter whose pic- 
tures. with their whimsical mixture of 
representation and abstraction, are 
only now beginning to receive the ac- 
claim that they have long deserved. 
His essays, moreover, ranged over lit- 
erature. politics, culture, social change, 
religious beliefs, philosophical analy- 
sis. international relations, and much 
else. The coincidence of the fiftieth 
anniversary of Indian independence 
with the publication of a selection of 
Tagore's letters by Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press' is a good occasion to ex- 
amine the nature of Tagore’s ideas 
and reflections, and the kind of leader- 
ship in thought and understanding he 
provided in the subcontinent in the 
first half of this century. 

1 . 

Gandhi and Tagore 

Since Rabindranath Tagore and Mo- 
handas Gandhi were two leading In- 
dian thinkers in this century, many 
commentators have tried to compare 
their ideas. On learning of Rabindra- 
nath s death, -Jawaharlal Nehru, then 
incarcerated in a British jail in India, 
wrote in his prison diary for August 7 
1941: 6 

Gandhi and Tagore. Two types 
entirely different from each other, 
and yet both of them typical of 
India, both in the long line of 
India’s great men.... It is not so 
much because of any single virtue 
but because of the tout ensemble, 
that I felt that among the world’s 
great men today Gandhi and 
Tagore were supreme as human 
beings. What good fortune for me 
to have come into close contact 
with them. 

.. Rom . a,n Rolland was fascinated by 
he contrast between them, and when 

ERIC** his book on Gandhi, he 



wrote to an Indian academic, in March 
1923: “I have finished my Gandhi , in 
which I pay tribute to your two great 
river-like souls, overflowing with di- 
vine spirit, Tagore and Gandhi.” The 
following month he recorded in his 
diary an account of some of the differ- 
ences between Gandhi and Tagore 
written by Reverend C.F. /indrews, 
the English clergyman and public ac- 
tivist who was a close friend of both 
men (and whose important role in 
Gandhi s life in South Africa as well as 
India is well portrayed in Richard At- 
tenborough’s film Gandhi). Andrews 
described to Rolland a discussion be- 
tween Tagore and Gandhi, at which he 
was present, on subjects that divided 
them: 

The first subject of discussion was 
idols; Gandhi defended them, be- 
lieving the masses incapable of 
raising themselves immediately to 
abstract ideas. Tagore cannot bear 
to see the people eternally treated 
as a child. Gandhi quoted the great 
things achieved in Europe by the 
flag as an idol; Tagore found it 
easy to object, but Gandhi held his 
ground, contrasting European flags 
bearing eagles, etc., with his own, 
on which he has put a spinning 
wheel. The second point of discus- 
sion was nationalism, which 
Gandhi defended. He said that 
one must go through nationalism 
to reach internationalism, in the 
same way that one must go 
through war to reach peace. 4 

Tagore greatly admired Gandhi but 

he had many disagreements with him 
on a variety of subjects, including na- 
tionalism, patriotism, the importance 
of cultural exchange, the role of ratio- 
nality and of science, and the nature of 
economic and social development. 

These differences, I shall argue, have a 
clear and consistent pattern, with 
Tagore pressing for more room for 
reasoning, and for a less traditionalist 
view, a greater interest in the rest of 
the world? and more respect for sci- 
ence and for objectivity generally. 

Rabindranath knew that he could 
not have given India the political lead- 
ership that Gandhi provided, and he 
was never stingy in his praise for what 
Gandhi did for the nation (it was, in 
fact, Tagore who popularized the term 
“Mahatma”— great soul— as a de- 
scription of Gandhi). And yet each re- 
mained deeply critical of many things 
that the other stood for. That Ma- 
hatma Gandhi has received incompa- 13 

rably more attention outside India and 
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also within much of India itselt makes . ■ • 
»t important to understand “Tagore’s ; 
side of the Gandhi— Tagore debates. 

In his prison diary, Nehru wrote: 
“Perhaps it is as well that [Tagore] 
died now and did not see the many 
horrors that are likely to descend in in- 
creasing measure on the world and on 
India. He had seen enough and he was 
infinitely sad and unhappy.” Toward 
the end of his life, Tagore was indeed 
becoming discouraged about the state ; 
of India, especially as its normal bur- 
den of problems, such as hunger and 
poverty, was being supplemented by 
politically organized incitement to 
communal” violence between Hindus 1 
and Muslims. This conflict would lead • IjK 
in 1947, six years after Tagore’s death, §| 
to the widespread killing that took \v 
place during partition; but there was 

much gore already during his declining , 

days. In December 1939 he wrote to 
his friend Leonard Elmhirst, the Eng- 
lish philanthropist and social reformer 
who had worked closely with him on 
rural reconstruction in India (and who 
had gone on to found the Dartington 
Hall Trust in England and a progres- 
sive school at Dartington that explic- 
itly invoked Rabindranath’s educa- 
tional ideals): 5 

It does not need a defeatist to feel 
deeply anxious about the future of 
millions who with all their innate 
culture and their peaceful tradi- 
tions are being simultaneously 
subjected to hunger, disease, ex- 
ploitations foreign and indige- 
nous, and the seething discontents 
of communalism. 

How would Tagore have viewed the & 
India of today, we may well ask on the 
fiftieth anniversary of its indepen- V: 
dence in 1947? Would he see progress 
there, or wasted opportunity, perhaps 
even a betrayal of its promise and con- 
viction? And, on a wider subject, how 
would he react to the spread of cul- 
tural separatism in the contemporary 
world? 

2. : f 

East and West 

Given the vast range of his creative 

achievements, perhaps the most aston- * 
ishing aspect of the image of Tagore in 
the West is its narrowness; he is recur- 
rently viewed as “the great mystic gS 
from the East,” an image with a puta- 
tive message for the West, which some £5 
would welcome, others dislike, and 
still others find deeply boring. To a 
great extent this Tagore was the \J 

West’s own creation, part of its tradi- j 



.tion of message-seeking from the East, 
particularly from India, which — as 
Hegel put it — had “existed for millen- 
nia in the imagination of the Euro- 
peans.’* Friedrich Schlegel, Scheliing, 
Herder, and Schopenhauer were only 
a few of the thinkers who followed the 
same pattern. They theorized, at first, 
that India was the source of superior 
wisdom. Schopenhauer at one stage 
even argued that the New Testament 
“must somehow be of Indian origin: 
this is attested by its completely Indian 
ethics, which transforms morals into 



poet, and it could have made it some- 
what easier to pigeonhole him. Com- 
menting on Rabindranath’s appear- 
ance, Frances Cornford told William 
Rothenstein, “I can now imagine a 
powerful and gentle Christ, which I 
never could before/’ Beatrice Webb, 
who did not like Tagore and resented 
what she took to be his “quite obvious 
dislike of all that the Webbs stand for” 
(there is, in fact, little evidence that 
Tagore had given much thought to this 
subject), said that he was “beautiful to 




Tagore and Gandhi, in Santiniketan, 1940 



asceticism, its pessimism, and its 
avatar,” in “the person of Christ.” But 
then they rejected their own theories 
with great vehemence, sometimes 
blaming India for not living up to their 
unfounded expectations. 

We can imagine that Rabindra- 
nath’s physical appearance — hand- 
some, bearded, dressed in non-Westem 
clothes — may, to some extent, have 
encouraged his being seen as a carrier 
of exotic wisdom. Yasunari Kawabata, 
the First Japanese Nobel laureate in lit- 
erature, treasured memories from his 
middle-school days of “this sage-like 
poet”: 

His white hair flowed softly down 
both sides of his forehead; the 
tufts of hair under the temples 
also were long like two beards, 
and linking up with the hair on his 
cheeks, continued into his beard, 
so that he gave an impression, to 
the boy I was then, of some an- 
cient Oriental wizard. 7 

That appearance would have been 
well-suited to the selling of Tagore in 
as a quintessential^ mystical 



look at” and that “his speech has the 
perfect intonation and slow chant-like 
moderation of the dramatic saint.” 

Ezra Pound and W.B. Yeats, among 
others, first led the chorus of adora- 
tion in the Western appreciation of 
Tagore, and then soon moved to ne- 
glect and even shrill criticism. The 
contrast between Yeats’s praise of his 
work in 1912 (“These lyrics . . . display 

in their thought a world I have 
dreamed of all my life long,” “the 
work of a supreme culture”) and his 
denunciation in 1935 (“Damn Tagore”) 
arose partly from the inability of 
Tagore’s many-sided writings to fit 
into the narrow box in which Yeats 
wanted to place— and keep — him. 
Certainly, Tagore did write a huge 
amount, and published ceaselessly, 
even in English (sometimes in indiffer- 
ent English translation), but Yeats was 
also bothered, it is clear, by the diffi- 
culty of fitting Tagore’s later writings 
intp the image Yeats had presented to 
*he West. Tagore, he had said, was the 
product of “a whole people, a whole 
civilization, immeasurably strange to 




us,” and yet ”we nave met our own 
image,... or heard, perhaps for the’ 
first time in literature, our voice as in a 
dream.” 8 ' . 

Yeats did not totally reject his early 
admiration (as Ezra Pound and'sev- 
eral others did), and he included some 
of Tagore’s early poems in The Ox- 
ford Book of Modern Verse, which he 
edited in 1936. Yeats also had some 
favorable things to say about Tagore’s 
prose writings. His censure of Tagore’s 
later poems was reinforced by his dis- 
like of Tagore’s own English transla- 
tions of his work (“Tagore does not 
know English, no Indian knows Eng- 
lish,” Yeats explained), unlike the 
English version of Gitanjali which 

Yeats had himself helped to prepare. 
Poetry is, of course, notoriously diffi- 
cult to translate, and anyone who 
knows Tagore’s poems in their origi- 
nal Bengali cannot feel satisfied with 
any of the translations (made with or 
without Yeats’s help). Even the trans- 
lations of his prose works suffer, to 
some extent, from distortion. E. M. 
Forster noted, in a review of a trans- 
lation of one of Tagore’s great Bengali 
novels, The Home and the World , in 
1919: “The theme is so beautiful,” but 
the charms have “vanished in transla- 
tion,” or perhaps “in an experiment 
that has not quite come off.” 9 
Tagore himself played a somewhat 
bemused part in the boom and bust of 
his English reputation. He accepted 
the extravagant praise with much sur- 
prise as well as pleasure, and then re- 
ceived denunciations with even greater 
surprise, and barely concealed pain. 
Tagore was sensitive to criticism, and 
was hurt by even the most far-fetched 
accusations, such as the charge that he 
was getting credit for the work of 
Yeats, who had “rewritten” Gitanjali. 
(This charge was made by a corre- 
spondent for The Times , Sir Valentine 
Chirol, whom E. M. Forster once de- 
scribed as “an old Anglo-Indian reac- 
tionary hack.”) From time to time 
Tagore also protested the crudity of 
some of his overexcited advocates. He 
wrote to C.F. Andrews in 1920: 
“These people... are like drunkards 
who are afraid of their lucid intervals.” 



3 . 

God and Others 

Yeats was not wrong to see a large re- 
ligious element in Tagore's writings. 
He certainly had interesting and ar- 
resting things to say about life and 
death. Susan Owen, the mother of 
Wilfred Owen, wrote to Rabindranath 




in 1920, describing her last conversa- 
tions with her son before he left for the 
war which would take his life. Wilfred 
said goodbye with “those wonderful 
words of yours — beginning at ‘When I 
go from hence, let this be my parting 
word/” When Wilfred’s pocket note- 
book was returned to his mother, she 
found “these words written in his dear 
writing — with your name beneath.” 

The idea of a direct, joyful, and to- 
tally fearless relationship with God 
:an be found in many of Tagore’s reli- 
gious writings, including the poems of 
Gitanjali. From India’s diverse reli- 
gious traditions he drew many ideas. 
Doth from ancient texts and from pop- 
ilar poetry. But “the bright pebbly 
jyes of the Theosophists” do not stare 
)ut of his verses. Despite the archaic 
anguage of the original translation of 
Jitanjali , which did not, I believe, help 

to preserve the simplicity of the origi- 
nal, its elementary humanity comes 
through more clearly than any com- 
plex and intense spirituality: 

Leave this chanting and singing 
and telling of beads! Whom 
dost thou worship in this lonelv 
dark corner of a temple with 
doors all shut? 

Open thine eyes and see thy God 
is not before thee! 

He is there where the tiller is till- 
ing the hard ground and where 
the pathmaker is breaking 
stones. 

He is with them in sun and in 

* shower , and his garment is cov- 
ered with dust. 

An ambiguity about religious expe- 
rience is central to. many of Tagore’s 
devotional poems, and makes them 
appeal to readers irrespective of their 
beliefs; but excessively detailed inter- 
pretation can ruinously strip away that 
ambiguity. 10 This applies particularly 
to his many poems which combine im- 
ages of human love and those of pious 
devotion. Tagore writes: 

I have no sleep to-night. Ever and 
again I open my door and look 
out on the darkness, my friend! 

I can see nothing before me. I 
wonder where lies thy path! 

By what dim shore of the ink- 
black river, by what far edge of 
the frowning forest , through 
what mazy depth of gloom, art 
thou threading thy course to 
come to see me, my friend? 

I suppose it could be helpful to be told, 
is Yeasts hastens to explain, that “the 
5e the bride awaiting the mas- 

' comin 8 in the empty house” 



is “among the images ol the heart 
turning to God." Bui in Yeats’s con- 
siderate attempt to make sure that the 
reader does not miss the "main point,” 
something of the enigmatic beauty of 
the Bengali poem is lost —even what 
had survived the antiquated language 
of the English translation. Tagore cer- 
tainly had strongly held religious beliefs 
(of an unusually nondenominational 
kind), but he was interested in a great 
many other things as well and had 
many different things to say about 
them. 

Some of the ideas he tried to pre- 
sent were directly political, and they 
figure rather prominently in his letters 
and lectures. He had practical, plainly 
expressed views about nationalism, 
war and peace, cross-cultural educa- 
tion, freedom of the mind, the impor- 
tance of rational criticism, the need 
for openness, and so on. His admirers 
in the West, however, were tuned to 
the more otherworldly themes which 
had been emphasized by his first 
Western patrons. People came to his 
public lectures in Europe and Amer- 
ica, expecting ruminations on grand, 
transcendental themes; when they 
heard instead his views on the way 
public leaders should behave, there 
was some resentment, particularly (as 



E.P. Thompson reports) when he de- 
livered political criticism “at $700 a 
scold.” 



4. 

Reasoning in Freedom 

For Tagore it was of the highest im- 
portance that people be able to live, 
and reason, in freedom His attitudes 
toward politics and culture, national- 
ism and internationalism, tradition 
and modernity, can all be seen in the 
light of this belief. 11 Nothing, perhaps, 
expresses his values as clearly as a 
poem in Gitanjali: 

Where the mind is without fear 
and the head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been 
broken up into fragments by 
narrow domestic walls; 

Where the clear stream of reason 
has not lost its way into the 
dreary desert sand of dead 
habit; 

Into that heaven of freedom, my 
Father, let my country awake. 

Rabindranath’s qualified support for 
nationalist movements — and his op- 
position to .the unfreedom of alien 
rule — came from this commitment. So 



did his reservations about patriotism, 
which, he argued, can limit both the 11 
freedom to engage ideas from outside 
“narrow domestic walls” and the free- 
dom also to support the causes of peo- 
ple in other countries. Rabindranath’s 
passion for freedom underlies his firm 
opposition to unreasoned traditional- 
ism, which makes one a prisoner of the 
past (lost, as he put it, in “the dreary 
desert sand of dead habit”). 

Tagore illustrates the tyranny of 
the past in his amusing yet deeply se- 
rious parable “Kartar Bhoot” (“The 
Ghost of the Leader”). As the re- 
spected leader of an imaginary land is 
about to die, his panic-stricken fol- 
lowers request him to stay on after his‘ 
death to instruct them on what to do. 
He consents. But his followers find>’ ; 
their lives are full of rituals and con- 
straints on everyday behavior and are 
not responsive to the world around 
them. Ultimately, they request the', 
ghost of the leader to relieve them of 
his domination, when he informs 
them that he exists only in their 
minds. 

Tagore’s deep aversion to any com- 
mitment to the past that could not be 
modified by contemporary reason ex- 
tended even to the alleged virtue of in- 
variably keeping past promises. On " 
one occasion when Mahatma Gandhi 
visited Tagore’s school at Santinike- 
tan, a young woman got him to sign 
her autograph book. Gandhi wrote; 
“Never make a promise in haste. Hav- 
ing once made it fulfill it at the cost of 
your life.” When he saw this entry, 
Tagore became agitated. He wrote in 
the same book a short poem in Bengali 
to the effect that no one can be made 
“a prisoner forever with a chain of 
clay.” He went on to conclude in Eng- 
lish, possibly so that Gandhi could 

read it too, “Fling away your promise 
if it is found to be wrong.” 12 

Tagore had the greatest admiration 
for Mahatma Gandhi as a person and 
as a political leader, but he was also 
highly skeptical of Gandhiji’s form of 
nationalism and his conservative in- 
stincts regarding the country’s past' 
traditions. He never criticized Gandhi 
personally. In the 1938 essay, “Gandhi 
the Man,” he wrote: 

Great as he is as a politician, as an 
organizer, as a leader of men, as a 
moral reformer, he is greater than 
all these as a man, because none 
of these aspects and activities lim- 
its his humanity. They are rather 
inspired and sustained by it. 
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.And yet there is a deep division be- 
tween the two men. Tagore was ex- 
plicit about his disagreement: 

We who often glorify our ten- 
dency to ignore reason, installing 
in its place blind faith, valuing it as 
spiritual, are ever paying for its 
cost with the obscuration of our 
mind and destiny. I blamed Ma- 
hatmaji for exploiting this irra- J 
tional force of credulity in our j 
, people, which might have had a j 
quick result [in creating] a super- 
structure, while sapping the foun- ■ 
dation. Thus began my estimate of j 
Mahatmaji, as the guide of our na- 
tion, and it is fortunate for me that 
- it did not end there. 

But while it ‘‘did not end there,” that 
difference of vision was a powerful 
divider. 

Tagore, for example, remained un- 
convinced of the merit of Gandhi’s 
forceful advocacy that everyone should j 
spin at home with the “charka,” the j 
primitive spinning wheel. For Gandhi j 
this practice was an important part of I 
India's self-realization. “The spinning- I 
wheel gradually became,” as his biog- 
rapher B. R. Nanda writes, “the center 
.of rural uplift in the Gandhian scheme j 
of Indian economics.” 13 Tagore found 
the alleged economic rationale for this 
scheme quite unrealistic. As Romain 
Rolland noted, Rabindranath “never 
fires of criticizing the charka.” In this 
economic judgment, Tagore was prob- 
ably right. Except for the rather small 
specialized market for high-quality j 
spun cloth, it is hard to make eco- 
nomic sense of hand-spinning, even j 
with wheels less primitive than j 
Gandhi’s charka. Hand-spinning as a J 
widespread activity can survive only I 
with the help of heavy government 
subsidies. 14 

However, Gandhi’s advocacy of the 
charka was not based only on eco- 
nomics. He wanted everyone to spin 
for “thirty minutes every day as a sac- 
rifice,” seeing this as a way for people 
who are better off to identify them- 
selves with the less fortunate. He was 
impatient with Tagore’s refusal to 
grasp this point: 

The poet lives for the morrow, 

and would have us do likewise — 
“Why should I, who have no need 
to work for food, spin?” may be 
the question asked. Because I am 
eating what does not belong to 
me. I am living on the spoliation of 
my countrymen. Trace the source 
of every coin that finds its way 
O 7 °ur pocket, and you will re- 
CRir the truth of what I write. 




spin like the others. Let him burn 
his foreign clothes; that is the duty 
today. God will take care of the 
morrow. 15 

If Tagore had missed something in 
Gandhi’s argument, so did Gandhi 
miss the point of Tagore's main critj- 



Tagore’s personal life was, in many 
ways, an unhappy one. He married in 
1883, lost his wife in 1902, and never 
remarried. He sought close compan- 
ionship, which he did not always get 




cism. It was not only that the charka 
made little economic sense, but also, 
Tagore thought, that it was not the 
way to make people reflect on any- 
thing: “The charka does not require 
anyone to think; one simply turns the 
wheel of the antiquated invention end- 
lessly, using the minimum of judgment 
and stamina.” 

5 . 

Celibacy and Personal Life 

Tagore and Gandhi’s attitudes toward 
personal life were also quite different. 
Gandhi was keen on the virtues of 
celibacy, theorized about it, and, after 
some years of conjugal life, made a 
private commitment — publicly an- 
nounced — to refrain from sleeping 
with his wife. Rabindranath’s own 
attitude on this subject was very differ- 
ent, but he was gentle about their 
disagreements: 

[Gandhiji] condemns sexual life as 
inconsistent with the moral prog- 
ress of man, and has a horror of 
sex as great as that of the author 
of The Kreutzer Sonata , but, un- 
like Tolstoy, he betrays no abhor- 
rence of the sex that tempts his 
kind. In fact, his tenderness for 
women is one of the noblest and 
most consistent traits of his char- 
acter, and he counts among the 
women of his country some oihis 
best and truest comrades in the 

or^nt mnvpmpnt he i<; leadina 



(perhaps even during his married life 
—he wrote to his wife, Mrinalini: “If 
you and I could be comrades in all our 
work and in all our thoughts it would 
be splendid, but we cannot attain all 
that we desire”). He maintained a 
warm friendship with, and a strong 
Platonic attachment to, the literature- 
loving wife, Kadambari, of his elder 
brother, Jyotirindranath. He dedi- 
cated some poems to her before his 
marriage, and several books after- 
ward, some after her death (she com- 
mitted suicide, for reasons that are not 

fully understood, at the age of twenty- 
five, four months after Rabindranath’s 
wedding). 

Much later in life, during his tour of 
Argentina in 1924-1925, Rabindranath 
came to know the talented and beauti- 
ful Victoria Ocampo, who later be- 
came the publisher of the literary mag- 
azine Sur. They became close friends, 
but it appears that Rabindranath de- 
flected the possibility of a passionate 
relationship into a confined intellec- 
tual one. 16 His friend Leonard Elm- 
hirst, who accompanied Rabindranath 
on his Argentine tour,- wrote: 

Besides having a keen intellectual 
understanding of his books, she 
was in love with him — but instead 
of being content to build a friend- 
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ship < mi the basis ot intellect, she 
was in a hurry to establish that 
kind <>i‘ proprietary right over him 
which lie absolutely would not 
brook. 

Ocampo and lilmhirst, while remain- 
ing friendly, were Hot li quite rude in 
what they wrote about each other. 
Ocampo's book on Tagore (of which a 
Bengali translation was made from the 
Spanish by the distinguished poet and 
critic Shankha Ghosh) is primarily 
concerned with Tagore’s writings but 
also discusses the pleasures and diffi- 
culties of their relationship, giving 
quite a different account from Elm- 
hirst's, and never suggesting any sort 

)f proprietary intentions, 

Victoria Ocampo, however, makes 
t clear that she very much wanted to 
jet physically closer to Rabindranath: 
'Little by little he [Tagore] partially 
amed the young animal, by turns wild 
tnd docile, who did not sleep, dog- 
ike, on the floor outside his door, sim- 
ply because it was not done.” 17 Ra- 
bindranath, too, was clearly very much 
ittracted to her. He called her “Vi- 
aya” (the Sanskrit equivalent of Vic- 
oria), dedicated a book of poems to 
ier, Purabi — an “evening melody.” 
ind expressed great admiration for 
ier mind (“like a star that was dis - 
ant”). In a letter to her he wrote, as if 
o explain his own reticence: 

When we were together, we 
mostly played with words and 
tried to laugh away our best op- 
portunities to see each other 
clearly — Whenever there is the 
least sign of the nest becoming a 
jealous rival of the sky[,] my mind, 
like a migrant bird, tries to 
take . . . flight to a distant shore. 

*ive years later, during Tagore’s Eur- 
>pean tour in 1930, he sent her a cable: 
Will you not come and see me.” She 
lid. But their relationship did not 
eem to go much beyond conversation, 
md their somewhat ambiguous corre- 
pondence continued over the years. 
Vritten in 1940, a year before his 
leath at eighty, one of the poems in 
>esh Lekha (“Last Writings”), seems 
o be about her: “How I wish 1 could 
>nce again lind my wav to that foreign 
and where waits for me the message 
love!/ . . . Her language I knew not, 
>ut what her eyes said will forever re- 
nain eloquent in its anguish.” 18 
However indecisive, or confused, or 
wkward Rabindranath may have 
’ een » he certainly did not share Ma- 
latma Gandhi’s censorious views of 
e> t, when it came to social 

,0 li\l( advocated contraception 
Tb rasaasaplanning while Gandhi pre- 
err^H 



6. 

Science and the People 

Gandhi and Tagore severely clashed 
over their totally different attitudes 
toward science. In January 1934, Bihar 
was struck by a devastating earth- 
quake which killed thousands of peo- 
ple. Gandhi, who was then deeply in- 
volved in the fight against untouch- 
ability (the barbaric system inherited 
from India’s divisive past, in which 
“lowly people*' were kept at a physical 
distance), extracted a positive lesson 
from the tragic event. “A man like 
me,” Gandhi argued, “cannot but be- 
lieve this earthquake is a divine chas- 
tisement sent by God for our sins” — in 
particular the sins of untouchability. 
“For me there is a vital connection be- 
tween the Bihar calamity and the un- 
touchability campaign.” 

Tagore, who equally abhorred un- 
touchability and had joined Gandhi in 
the movements against it, protested 
against this interpretation of an event 



that had caused suffering and death to 
so many innocent people, including 
children and babies. He also hated the 
epistemology implicit- in seeing an 
earthquake as caused by ethical fail- 
ure. It is,” he wrote, “all the more un- 
fortunate because this kind of unscien- 
tific view of [natural] phenomena is 
too readily accepted by a large section 
of our countrymen.” 

The two remained deeply divided 
over their attitudes toward science. 
However, while Tagore believed that 
modern science was essential to un- 
derstanding physical phenomena, his 
views on epistemology were interest- 
ingly heterodox. He did not take the 
simple “realist” position often associ- 
ated with modern science. The report 
of his conversation with Einstein, pub- 
lished in The New York Times in 1930, 
shows how insistent Tagore was on in- 
terpreting truth through observation 
and reflective concepts. To assert that 
something is true or untrue in the 
absence of anyone to observe or per- 
ceive its truth, or to form a conception 
of what it is, appeared to Tagore to 
be deeply questionable. When Ein- 
stein remarked, “If there were no 
human beings any more, the Apollo 
Belvedere no longer would be beau- 
tiful?” Tagore simply replied, “No.” 
Going further — and into much more 
interesting territory— Einstein said, “I 
agree with regard to this conception of 
beauty, but not with regard to truth.” 
Tagore’s response was: “Why not? 
Truth is realized through men.” 19 
Tagore’s epistemology, which he 
never; pursued systematically, would 




seem to be searching for a line ot rea- 
soning that would later be elegantly 
developed by Hilary Putnam, who has 
argued: “Truth depends on conceptual 
schemes and it is nonetheless ‘real 
truth.’” 20 Tagore himself said little to 
explain his convictions, but it is impor- 
tant to take account of his heterodoxy, 
not only because his speculations were 
invariably interesting, but also be- 
cause they illustrate how his support 
for any position, including his strong 
interest in science, was accompanied 
by critical scrutiny. 



Nationalism and Colonialism 

Tagore was predictably hostile to coir 

ort U hni SeCtai i! aniSm (sUch as a Hi nd' 
orthodoxy th at was antagonistic t, 

Islamic Christian, or Sikh perspec 

tives). But even nationalism seemed tc 

Mm to be suspect. Isaiah Berlin sum 

manzes well Tagore’s complex posi- 

tion on Indian nationalism: 



Tagore stood fast on the ; natrrow 1 , 1 
causeway, and did not betray his 
vision of the. difficult truth. He 
condemned romantic overattach- 
ment to the past, what he called 
the tying of India to the past “like 
a sacrificial goat tethered to a 
Ppsi,”.,.and,h e accused men who - 
displayed it— they seemed to him . 



reactionary of not knowing 
what true political freedom was 
pointing out that it is from English 
thinkers and English books that 
the very notion of political liberty 
was derived. But against cos- 
mopolitanism he maintained that 
t e English stood on their own 
teet, and so must Indians. In 1917 
he once more denounced the dan- 
ger of “leaving everything to the 
unalterable will of the Master,” be 
he brahmin or Englishman. 21 



... & diuiuae 

ward cultural diversity. He wanted 
dians to learn what is going on e 
where, how others lived, what tl 
valued, and so on, while remain 
interested and involved in their o 
culture and heritage. Indeed, in 
educational writings the need for si 
thesis is strongly stressed. It can a] 
be found in his advice to Indian si 
dents abroad. In 1907 he wrote to 1 
son-in-law Nagendranath Gangule 
who had gone to America to stu. 
agriculture: 
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To get on familiar terms with the 
local people is a part of your edu- ! 
'cation. To know only agriculture 
is not enough; you must know 1 
America too. Of course if, in the 
process of knowing America, one 
begins to lose one’s identity and 
falls into the trap of becoming an 
Americanised person contemptu- 
ous of everything Indian, it is 
preferable to stay in a locked 
room. 

Tagore was strongly involved in 
protest against the Raj on a number of 
occasions, most notably in the move- 
ment to resist the 1905 British pro- 
posal to split in two the province of 
Bengal, a plan that was eventually 
withdrawn following popular resis- 
tance. He was forthright in denounc- 
ing the brutality of British rule in 
India, never more so than after the 
Amritsar massacre of April 13, 1919, 
when 379 unarmed people at a peace- 
ful meeting were gunned down by the 
army, and two thousand more were 
wounded. Between April 23 and 26, 
Rabindranath wrote five agitated let- 
ters to C. F. Andrews, who himself was 
extremely disturbed, especially after 
he was told by a British civil servant in 
India that thanks to this show of 
strength, the “moral prestige” of the 
Raj had “never been higher.”. 

A month after the massacre, Tagore 
wrote to the Viceroy of India, asking 
to be relieved of the knighthood he 
had accepted four years earlier: 

■ Tfielitopropo 7 

th ^ mislSh en ts inflicted upon the : 1 
: the meth-^] 

: out 7w e 

cohvinced, are without parallel in' * 
the histbry of : i 

mentvb ai^g'somecbnsp^ 
exceptions- redent an^ 
Considering thaf-^such Itieatm^ 
has been meted out to a popula-; 
tioh;7dismhnfed and resourceless; 
by a power which has tobmbslterV/ 
ribly efficient organisation for de- 
struction of human Uves^ we must 



rongly assert that it can claim no 
)litical expediency, far less 
oral justification — The univer- 
il agony of indignation roused in 
ie hearts of our people has been 
nored by our rulers— possibly 
Dngratulating themselves for im- 
arting what they imagine as salu- 

iry lessons I for my part want 

d stand, shorn of all special dis- 
inctions, by the side of those of 
— ,, ~trymen who for their so- 
/^ significance are liable to 
*\L degradation not fit for 
iuman beings. 



Both Gandhi and Nehru expressed 
their appreciation of the important 
part Tagore took in the national strug- 
gle. It is fitting that after indepen- 
dence, India chose a song of Tagore 
(“Jana Gana Mana Adhinayaka,” 
which can be roughly translated as 
“the leader of people’s minds”) as its 
national anthem. Since Bangladesh 
would later choose another song of 
Tagore (“Amar Sonar Bangla”) as its 
national anthem, he may be the Only 
one ever to have authored the national 
anthems of two different countries. 

Tagore’s criticism of the British ad- 
ministration of India was consistently 
strong and grew more intense over the 
years. This point is often missed, since 
he made a special effort to dissociate 
his criticism of the Raj from any deni- 
gration of British— or Western— peo- 
ple and culture. Mahatma Gandhi’s 
well-known quip in reply to a ques- 
tion, asked in England, on what he 
thought of Western civilization (“It 
would be a good idea”) could not have 
come from Tagore’s lips. He would 
understand the provocations to which 
Gandhi was responding— involving 
cultural conceit as well as imperial 
tyranny. D.H. Lawrence supplied a 
fine example of the former: “I become 
more and more surprised to see how 
far higher, in reality, our European 
civilization stands than the East, In- 
dian and Persian, ever dreamed of 

This fraud of looking up to them — this 
wretched worship-of-Tagore attitude 
— is disgusting.” But, unlike Gandhi, 
Tagore could not, even in jest, be dis- 
missive of Western civilization. 

Even in his powerful indictment of 
British rule in India in 1941, in a lec- 
ture which he gave on his last birthday, 
and which was later published as a 
pamphlet under the title Crisis in 
Civilization , he strains hard to main- 
tain the distinction between opposing 
Western imperialism and rejecting 
Western civilization. While he saw 
India as having been “smothered 
under the dead weight of British ad- 
ministration” (adding “another great 
and ancient civilization for whose re- 
cent tragic history the British cannot 
disclaim responsibility is China”), 
Tagore recalls what India has gained 
from “discussions centred upon Shake- 
speare’s drama and Byron’s poetry and 
above all . . . the large-hearted liberal- 
ism of nineteenth-century English pol- 
itics.” The tragedy, as Tagore saw it, 
came from the fact that what “was 
truly best in their own civilization, 
the upholding of dignity of human re- 
lationships, has no place in the British 
administration of this country.” “If 
in its place they Ji%ve r established. 



oaton in hand, a reign of ‘law and 
order,’ or in other words a policeman’s 
rule, such a mockery of civilization 

can claim no respect from us.” 



8 . 

Critique of Patriotism 

Rabindranath rebelled against the 
strongly nationalist form that the inde- 
pendence movement often took, and 
this made him refrain from taking 
a particularly active part in contempo- 
rary politics. He wanted to assert 
India’s right to be independent with- 
out denying the importance of what 
India could learn— freely and prof- 
itably — from abroad. He was afraid 
that a rejection of the West in favor of 
an indigenous Indian tradition was not 
only limiting in itself; it could easily 
turn into hostility to other influences 
from abroad, including Christianity, 
which came to parts of India by the 
fourth century, Judaism, which came 




drawing by Satyajit Ray 

through Jewish immigration shortly 
after the fall of Jerusalem, as did 
Zoroastrianism through Parsi immi- 
gration later on (mainly in the eighth 
century), and, of course — and most 
importantly — Islam, which has had a 
very strong presence in India since the 
tenth century. 

Tagore’s criticism of patriotism is a 
persistent theme in his writings. As 
early as 1908, he put his position suc- 
cinctly in a letter replying to the criti- 
cism of Abala Bose, the wife of a great 
Indian scientist, Jagadish Chandra 
Bose: “Patriotism cannot be our final 
spiritual shelter; my refuge is human- 
ity. I will not buy glass for the price of 
diamonds, and I will never allow patri- 
otism to triumph over humanity as 
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long as I live.” His novel (Jhare Baire 
( The Home and the World) has much 
to say about this theme. In the novel, 
Nikhil, who is keen on social reform, 
including women’s liberation, but cool 
toward nationalism, gradually loses 
the esteem of his spirited wife, Bimala, 
because of his failure to be enthusias- 
tic about anti-British agitations, which 
she sees as a lack of patriotic commit- 
ment. Bimala becomes fascinated with 
Nikhil’s nationalist friend Sandip, who 
speaks brilliantly and acts with patri- 
otic militancy, and she falls in love 
with him. Nikhil refuses to change his 
views: “I am willing to serve my coun- 
try; but my worship I reserve for Right 
which is far greater than my country. 
To worship my country as a god is to 
bring a curse upon it.” 22 

As the story unfolds, Sandip be- 
comes angry with some of his country- 
men for their failure to join the strug- 
gle as readily as he thinks they should 
(“Some Mohamedan traders are still 
obdurate”). He arranges to deal with 
the recalcitrants by burning their 
meager trading stocks and physically 
attacking them. Bimala has to acknowl- 
edge the connection between Sandip’s 
rousing nationalistic sentiments and 
his sectarian— and ultimately vio- 
lent — actions. The dramatic events 
that follow (Nikhil attempts to help the 
victims, risking his life) include the end 
of Bimala’s political romance. 

This is a difficult subject, and Satya- 
jit Ray’s beautiful film of The Home 
and the World brilliantly brings out the 
novel’s tensions, along with the humar 
affections and disaffections of the 
story. Not surprisingly, the story ha: 
had many detractors, not just amonj 
dedicated nationalists in India. Geoq 
Lukdcs found Tagore’s novel to be “« 
petit bourgeois yarn of the shoddies 
kind,” “at the intellectual service o 
the British police,” and “a contempt 
ible caricature of Gandhi.” It woulc 
of course, be absurd to think of Sandi 
as Gandhi, but the novel gives a “stron 
and gentle” warning, as Bertolt Brech 
noted in his diary, of the corruptibilit 
of nationalism, since it is not ever 
handed. Hatred of one group can lea 
to hatred of others, no matter how h 
such feeling may be from the minds c 
large-hearted nationalist leaders lik 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

9 . 

Admiration and Criticism of Japan 

Tagore’s reaction to nationalism in 
Japan is particularly telling. As in the 
c f r idia, he saw the need to build 
tl onfidence of a defeated and 



humiliated people, of people left be- 
hind by developments elsewhere, as 
was the case in Japan before its emer- 
gence during the nineteenth century. 
At the beginning of one of his lectures 
in Japan in 1916 (“Nationalism in 
Japan”), he observed that “the worst 
form of bondage is the bondage of de- 
jection, which keeps men hopelessly 
chained in loss of faith in themselves.” 
Tagore shared the admiration for 
Japan widespread in Asia for demon- 
strating the ability of an Asian nation 
to rival the West in industrial develop- 
ment and economic progress. He 
noted with great satisfaction that 
Japan had “in giant strides left cen- 
turies of inaction behind, overtaking 
the present time in its foremost 
achievement.” For other nations out- 
side the West, he said, Japan “has bro- 
ken the spell under which we lay in 
torpor for ages, taking it to be the nor- 
mal condition of certain races living in 
certain geographical limits.” 

But then Tagore went on to criticize 
the rise of a strong nationalism in 
Japan, and its emergence as an imperi- 
alist nation. Tagore’s outspoken criti- 
cisms did not please Japanese audi- 
ences and, as E.P. Thompson wrote, 
“the welcome given to him on his first 
arrival soon cooled.” 23 Twenty-two 

years later, in 1937, during the 
Japanese war on China, Tagore re- 
ceived a letter from Rash Behari 
Bose, an anti-British Indian revolu- 
tionary then living in Japan, who 
sought Tagore’s approval for his ef- 
forts there on behalf of Indian inde- 
pendence, in which he had the support 
of the Japanese government. Tagore 
replied: 

Your cable has caused me many 
restless hours, for it hurts me very 
much to have to ignore your ap- 
peal. I wish you had asked for my 
cooperation in a cause against 
which my spirit did not protest. I 
know, in making this appeal, you 
counted on my great regard for 
the Japanese for I, along with the 
rest of Asia, did once admire and 
look up to Japan and did once 
fondly hope that in Japan Asia 
had at last discovered its chal- 
lenge to the West, that Japan’s 
new strength would be conse- 
crated in safeguarding the culture 
of the East against alien interests. 
But Japan has not taken long to 
betray that rising hope and repu- 
diate all that seemed significant in 
her wonderful, and, to us sym- 



bolic, awakening, and has now be- 
come itself a worse menace to the 
defenceless peoples of the East. 

How to view Japan’s position in the 
Second World War was a divisive issue 
in India. After the_war, when Japanese 
political leaders were tried for war 
crimes, the sole dissenting voice among 
the judges came from the Indian judge, 
Radhabinod Pal, a distinguished jurist. 
Pal dissented on various grounds, 
among them that no fair trial was pos- 
sible in view of the asymmetry of 
power between the victor and the de- 
feated. Ambivalent feelings in India 
toward the Japanese military aggres- 
sion, given the unacceptable nature of 
British imperialism, possibly had a - 
part in predisposing Pal to consider a 
perspective different from that of the 
other judges. 

More tellingly, Subhas Chandra Bose 
(no relation of Rash Behari Bose), a ' 
leading nationalist, made his way to 
Japan during the war via Italy and 
Germany after escaping from a British 
prison; he helped the Japanese to form 
units of Indian soldiers, who had ear- 
lier surrendered to the advancing 
Japanese army, to fight on the Jap- 
anese side as the “Indian National 
Army.” Rabindranath had formerly 
entertained great admiration for Sub- 
has Bose as a dedicated nonsectarian 
fighter for Indian independence. 24 But 
their ways would have parted when 
Bose’s political activities took this 
turn, although Tagore was dead by the 
time Bose reached Japan. 

Tagore saw Japanese militarism as 
illustrating the way nationalism can 
mislead even a nation of great achieve- 
ment and promise. In 1938 Yone 
Noguchi, the distinguished poet and 
friend of Tagore (as well as of Yeats 
and Pound), wrote to Tagore, pleading 
with him to change his mind about 
Japan. Rabindranath’s reply, written 

on September 12, 1938, was altogether 
uncompromising: 

It seems to me that it is futile for 
either of us to try to convince the 
other, since your faith in the infal- 
lible right of Japan to bully other 
Asiatic nations into line with your 
Government’s policy is not shared 
by me — Believe me, it is sorrow 
and shame, not anger, that prompt 
me to write to you. I suffer in- 
tensely not only because the re- 
ports of Chinese suffering batter | 
against my heart, but because I 
can no longer point out with pride 
the example of a great Japan. 
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Rabindranath went on to note “with 
admiration how a band of valiant Eng- _ 
lishmen laid down their lives for f ^ ' 
Spain.” ^ 

Tagore’s view of the Soviet Union 
has been a subject of much discussion. 

He was widely read in Russia. In 1917 
several Russian translations of Gitan- 
jali (one edited by Ivan Bunin, later 
the first Russian Nobel laureate in lit- 
erature) were available, and by the late 
1920s many of the English versions of 
his work had been rendered into 
Russian by several distinguished trans- 
lators. Russian versions of his work 
continued to appear: Boris Pasternak 
translated him in the 1950s and 1960s. 

When Tagore visited Russia in 1930, 
he was much impressed by its develop- 
ment efforts and by what he saw as a 
real commitment to eliminate poverty 
and economic inequality. But what im- 
pressed him most was the expansion of 
basic education across the old Russian 
empire. In Letters from Russia , written 
in Bengali and published in 1931, he 
unfavorably compares the acceptance 
of widespread illiteracy in India by the 
British administration with Russian 
efforts to expand education: 

In stepping on the soil of Russia, 
the first thing that caught my eye 
was that in education, at any rate, 
the peasant and the working 
classes have made such enormous 
progress in these few years that 
nothing comparable has happened 
even to our highest classes in the 
course of the last hundred and fifty 
years.... The people here are not 
at all afraid of giving complete ed- 
ucation even to Turcomans of dis- 
tant Asia; on the contrary, they are 
utterly in earnest about it. 26 



Russia: 

I must ask you: Are you doing 
your ideal a service by arousing 
in the minds of those under 
your training anger, class-hatred, 
and revengefulness against those 
whom you consider to be your 
enemies? . . . Freedom of mind is 
needed for the reception of 

truth; terror hopelessly kills it 

For the sake of humanity I hope 
you may never create a vicious 
force of violence, which will go 
on weaving an interminable 
chain of violence and cruelty — 
You have tried to destroy many 
of the other evils of [the czarist] 

period. Why not try to destroy 
this one also? 

The interview was not published in 
Izvestia until 1988— nearly sixty years 
later. 27 

Tagore’s reaction to the Russia of 
1930 arose from two of his strongest 
commitments: his uncompromising 

belief in the importance of “freedom 
of mind” (the source of his criticism of 
the Soviet Union), and his conviction 
that the expansion of basic education 
is central to social progress (the source 
of his praise, particularly in contrast to 
British-run India). He identified the 
lack of basic education as the funda- 
mental cause of many of India’s social 
and economic afflictions: 

In my view the imposing tower of 
misery which today rests on the 
heart of India has its sole founda- 
tion in the absence of education. 
Caste divisions, religious conflicts, 
aversion to work, precarious eco- 
nomic conditions — all centre on 
this single factor. 



He-would have been much happier 
with the postwar emergence of Japan 
as a peaceful power. Then, too, since 
he was not free of egotism, he would 
also have been pleased by the atten- 
tion paid to his ideas by the novelist 
Yasunari Kawabata and others.^ 



10 . 

International Concerns 

Tagore was not invariably well- 
informed about international politics. 
He allowed himself to be entertained 
by Mussolini in a short visit to Italy in 
May-June 1926, a visit arranged by 
Carlo Formichi, professor of Sanskrit 
at the University of Rome. When he 
asked to meet Benedetto Croce, 
Formichi said, “Impossible! Impossi- 
ble!” Mussolini told him that Croce 
was “not in Rome.” When Tagore said 
he would go “wherever he is,” Mus- 
solini assured him that Croce’s where- 
abouts were unknown. 

Such incidents, as well as warnings 
from Romain Rolland and other 
friends, should have ended Tagore’s 
flirtation with Mussolini more quickly 
than it did. But only after he received 
graphic accounts of the brutality of 
Italian fascism from two exiles, Gae- 
tano Salvemini and Gaetano Sal- 
vador!, and learned more of what was 
happening in Italy, did he publicly de- 
nounce the regime, publishing a letter 
to the Manchester Guardian in Au- 
gust. The next month, Popolo d’ltalia, 
the magazine edited by Benito Mus- 
solini’s brother, replied: “Who cares? 
Italy laughs at Tagore and those who 
brought this unctuous and insupport- 
able fellow in our midst.” 

With his high expectations of 
Britain, Tagore continued to be sur- 
prised by what he took to be a lack of 
. official sympathy for international vic- 
tims of aggression. He returned to this 
theme in the lecture he gave on his last 
birthday, in 1941: 

While Japan was quietly devour- 
ing North China, her act of wan- 
ton aggression was ignored as a 
minor incident by the veterans of 
British diplomacy. We have also 
witnessed from this distance how 
actively the British statesmen ac- 
quiesced in the destruction of the 
Spanish Republic. 

But distinguishing between the British 
government and the British people. 
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When parts of the book were trans- 
lated into English in 1934, the under- 
secretary for India stated in Parlia- 
ment that it was “calculated by 
distortion of the facts to bring the 
British Administration in India into 
contempt and disrepute,” and the 
book was then promptly banned. The 
English version would not be pub- 
lished until after independence. 

11 . 

Education and Freedom 

The British Indian administrators 
were not, however, alone in trying to 
suppress Tagore’s reflections on Rus- 
sia. They were joined by Soviet offi- 
cials. In an interview with Izvestia in 
1930, Tagore sharply criticized the 
lack of freedom that he observed in 
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T^agore was concerned not only that 
there be wider opportunities for edu- 
cation across the country (especially in 
rural areas where schools were few), 
but also that the schools themselves be 
more lively and enjoyable. He himself 
had dropped out of school early, 
largely out of boredom, and had never 
bothered to earn a diploma. He wrote 
extensively on how schools should be 
made more attractive to boys and girls 
and thus more productive. His own co- 
educational school at Santiniketan 
had many progressive features. The 
emphasis here was on self-motivation 
rather than on discipline, and on fos- 
tering intellectual curiosity rather 
than competitive excellence. 

Much of Rabindranath s life was 
spent in developing the school at San- 
tiniketan. The school never had much 
money, since the fees were very low. 
His lecture honoraria, “$700 a scold, 



went to support it, as well as most of 
his Nobel Prize money. The school re- 
ceived no support from the govern- 
ment, but did get help from private 
citizens — even Mahatma Gandhi raised 
money for it. 

The dispute with Mahatma Gandhi 
on the Bihar earthquake touched on a 
subject that was very important to 
Tagore: the need for education in sci- 
ence as well as in literature and the hu- 
manities. At Santiniketan, there were 
strong “local” elements in its emphasis 
on Indian traditions, including the 
classics, and in the use of Bengali 
rather than English as the language of 
instruction. At the same time there 
were courses on a great variety of cul- 
tures, and study programs devoted to 
China, Japan, and the Middle East. 
Many foreigners came to Santiniketan 
to study or teach, and the fusion of 
studies seemed to work. 

I am partial to seeing Tagore as an ed- 
ucator, having myself been educated 
at Santiniketan. The school was un- 
usual in many different ways, such as 
the oddity that classes, excepting those 
requiring a laboratory, were held out- 
doors (whenever the weather permit- 
ted). No matter what we thought of 
Rabindranath’s belief that one gains 
from being in a natural setting while 
learning (some of us argued about this 
theory), we typically found the experi- 
ence of outdoor schooling extremely 
attractive and pleasant. Academically, 
our school was not particularly exact- 
ing (often we did not have any exami- 
nations at all), and it could not, by the 
usual academic standards, compete 
with some of the better schools in Cal- 
cutta. But there was something re- 
markable about the ease with which 
class discussions could move from In- 
dian traditional literature to contem- 
porary as well as classical Western 
thought, and then to the culture of 
China or Japan or elsewhere. The 
school’s celebration of variety was 
also in sharp contrast with the cultural 
conservatism and separatism that has 
tended to grip India from time to time. 

The cultural give and take of 
Tagore’s vision of the contemporary 
world has close parallels with the vi- 
sion of Satyajit Ray, also an alumnus 
of Santiniketan who made several 
films based on Tagore’s stories. 28 
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Ray’s words about Santiniketan in 
1991 would have greatly pleased Ra- 
bindranath: 

I consider the three years I spent 
in Santiniketan as the most fruit- 
ful of my life Santiniketan 

opened my eyes for the first time 
to the splendours of Indian and 
Far Eastern art. Until then I was 
completely under the sway of 
Western art, music and literature. 
Santiniketan made me the com- 
bined product of East and West 
that I am. 29 



12 . 

Fifty Years after Independence 

As the fiftieth anniversary of Indian 
independence approaches, the reck- 
oning of what India has or has not 
achieved in this half century is becom- 
ing a subject of considerable interest: 
“What has been the story of those first 
fifty years?” (as Shashi Tharoor asks 
in his balanced, informative, and 



highly readable account of India : 
From Midnight to the Millennium)? 0 If 
Tagore were to see the India of today, 
half a century after independence, 
nothing perhaps would shock him so 
much as the continued illiteracy of the 
masses. He would see this as a total be- 
trayal of what the nationalist leaders 
had promised during the struggle for 
independence — a promise that had 
figured even in Nehru’s rousing speech 
on the eve of independence in August 
1947 (on India’s “tryst with destiny”). 

In view of his interest in childhood 
education, Tagore would not be con- 
soled by the extraordinary expansion 
of university education, in which India 
sends to its universities six times as 
n\any people per unit of population as 
does China. Rather, he would be 
stunned that, in contrast to East and 
Southeast Asia, including China, half 
the adult population and two thirds of 
Indian women remain unable to read 
or write. Statistically reliable surveys 
indicate that even in the late 1980s, 
nearly half of the rural girls between 
the ages of twelve and fourteen did not 
attend any school for a single day of 
their lives. 3 * 
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This state of affairs is the result of 
the continuation of British imperial 
neglect of mass education, which 
has been reinforced by India's tradi- 
tional elitism, as well as upper-class- 
dominated contemporary politics (ex- 
cept in parts of India such as Kerala, 
where anti-upper-caste movements 
have tended to concentrate on educa- 
tion as a great leveller). Tagore would 
see illiteracy and the neglect of educa- 
tion not only as the main source of 
India’s continued social backward- 
ness, but also as a great constraint that 
restricts the possibility and reach of 
economic development in India (as his 
writings on rural development force- 
fully make clear). Tagore would also 
have strongly felt the need for a 
greater commitment — and a greater 
sense of urgency — in removing en- 
demic poverty. 

At the same time, Tagore would un- 
doubtedly find some satisfaction in the 
survival of democracy in India, in its 
relatively free press, and in general 
from the “freedom of mind” that post- 
independence Indian politics has, on 
the whole, managed to maintain. He 
would also be pleased by the fact 
noted by the historian E. P. Thompson 
(whose father Edward Thompson had 
written one of the first major biogra- 
phies of Tagore 32 ): 

All the convergent influences of 
the world run through this society: 
Hindu, Moslem, Christian, secu- 
lar; Stalinist, liberal, Maoist, 
democratic socialist, Gandhian. 
There is not a thought that is being 
thought in the West or East that is 
not active in some Indian mind. 33 

Tagore would have been happy also to 
see that the one governmental attempt 
to dispense generally with basic liber- 
ties and political and civil rights in 
India, in the 1970s, when Prime Min- 
ister Indira Gandhi (ironically, herself 
a former student at Santiniketan) 
declared an “emergency,” was over- 
whelmingly rejected by the Indian vot- 
ers, leading to the precipitate fall of 
her government. 

Rabindranath would also see that 
the changes in policy that have elim- 
inated famine since independence 
had much to do with the freedom to 
be heard in a democratic India. In 
Tagore’s play Raja O Rani (“The 
King and the Queen”), the sympa- 
thetic Queen eventually rebels against 
the callousness of state policy toward 
the hungry. She begins by inquiring 
about the ugly sounds outside the 
palace, only to be told that the noise 
is coming from “the coarse, clam- 
orous crowd who howl unashamedly 



(o* lood iind disturb the sweet peace 
of the palace." The Viceregal office 
in India could have taken a similarly 
callous view of Indian famines, right 
up to the easily preventable Bengal 
famine of 1943, just before indepen- 
dence, which killed between two 
and three million people. But a 
government in a multi-party democ- 
racy, with elections and free newspa- 
pers, cannot any longer dismiss the 
noise from "the coarse, clamorous 
crowd.” 14 

Unlike Gandhiji, Rabindranath 
would not resent the development of 
modern industries in India, or the ac- 
celeration of technical progress, since 
he did not want India to be shackled to 
the turning of "the wheel of an anti- 
quated invention.” Tagore was con- 
cerned that people not be dominated 
by machines, but he was not opposed 
to making good use of modem tech- 
nology. "The mastery over the ma- 
chine,” he wrote in Crisis in Civiliza- 
tion, "by which the British have 
consolidated their sovereignty over 
their vast empire, has been kept a 
sealed book, to which due access has 
been denied to this helpless country.” 
Rabindranath had a deep interest 
in the environment — he was particu- 
larly concerned about deforestation 
and initiated a "festival of tree- 
planting” (vriksha-ropana) as early 
as 1928. He would want increased pri- 
vate and government commitments to 
environmentalism; but he would not 
derive from this position a general 
case against modern industry and 
technology. 

13 . 

On Cultural Separatism 

Rabindranath . would be shocked by 
the growth of cultural separatism in 
India, as elsewhere. The “openness” 
that he valued so much is certainly 
under great strain right now — in many 
countries. Religious fundamentalism 
still has a relatively small following in 
India; but various factions seem to be 
doing their best to increase their num- 
bers. Certainly religious sectarianism 
has had much success in some parts of 
India (particularly in the west and the 
north). Tagore would see the expan- 
sion of religious sectarianism as being 
closely associated with an artificially 
separatist view of culture. 

He would have strongly resisted 
defining India in specifically Hindu 
terms, rather than as a “confluence” of 

cultures. Even after the parti- 
I R I C India is still the third- 

Muslim country in the world, 
with more Muslims than in Bangla- 



desh, and nearly as many as in Pak- 
istan. Only Indonesia has substantially 
more. followers of Islam. Indeed, by 
pointing to the immense heteroge- 
neousness of India's cultural back- 
ground and its richly diverse history, 
Tagore had argued that the “idea of 
India” itself militated against a cultur- 
ally separatist view — "against the in- 
tense consciousness of the separate- 
ness of one's own people from others.” 
Tagore would also oppose the cul- 
tural nationalism that has recently 
been gaining some ground in India, 
along with an exaggerated fear of the 

influence of the West. He was uncom- 
promising in his belief that human be- 
ings could absorb quite different cul- 
tures in constructive ways: 

Whatever we understand and 
enjoy in human products instantly 
becomes ours, wherever they might 
have their origin. I am proud of 
mv humanity when I can acknowl- 
edge the poets and artists of 
other countries as my own. Let me 
feel with unalloyed gladness that 
all the great glories of man are 
mine. Therefore it hurts me deeply 
when the cry of rejection rings 
loud against the West in my coun- 
try with the clamour that Western 
education can only injure us. 

In this context, it is important to em- 
phasize that Rabindranath was not 
short of pride in India’s own heritage, 
and often spoke about it. He lectured at 
Oxford, with evident satisfaction, on 
the importance of India’s religious 
ideas — quoting both from ancient texts 
and from popular poetry (such as the 
verses of the sixteenth-century Muslim 
poet Kabir). In 1940, when he was given 
an honorary doctorate by Oxford Uni- 
versity, in a ceremony arranged at his 
own educational establishment in San- 
tiniketan ("In Gangem Defluit Isis,” 
Oxford helpfully explained), to the pre- 
dictable “volley of Latin” Tagore re- 
sponded "bv a volley of Sanskrit,” as 
Marjorie Sykes, a Quaker friend of 
Rabindranath, reports. Her cheerful 
summary of the match, “India held its 
own," was not out of line with Tagore’s 
pride in Indian culture. His welcoming 
attitude to Western civilization was re- 
inforced by this confidence: he did not 
see India’s culture as fragile and in 
need of "protection” from Western 
influence. 

In India, he wrote, “circumstances 
almost compel us to learn English, and 
this lucky accident has given us the op- 
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portumty ot access into the richest or 
all poetical literatures of the world.” 
There seems to me much force in Ra- 
bindranath’s argument for clearly dis- 
tinguishing between the injustice of a 
serious asymmetry of power (colonial- 
ism being a prime example of this) and 
the importance nevertheless of ap- 
praising Western culture in an open- 
minded way, in colonial and postcolo- 
nial territories, in order to see what 
uses could be made of it. 

Rabindranath insisted on open de- 
bate on every issue, and distrusted 
conclusions based on a mechanical 
formula, no matter how attractive that 
formula might seem in isolation (such 
as “This was forced on us by our colo- 
nial masters — we must reject it,” “This 
is our tradition — we must follow it,” 
“We have promised to do this — we 
must fulfill that promise,” and so on). 
The question he persistently asks is 
whether we have reason enough to 
want what is being proposed, taking 
everything into account. Important as 
history is, reasoning has to go beyond 
the past. It is in the sovereignty of rea- 
soning — fearless reasoning in free- 
dom— that we can find Rabindranath 
Tagore’s lasting voice. 1S □ 
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India’s 5 Decades of Progress and Pain 



By JOHN F. BURNS 

KAITHWARI, India — With monsoon rains sheet- 
ing down outside, Dawa Chand has passed many days 
recently in his tiny, darkened tent-maker’s shop in 
this north Indian village, stitching bunting to flutter 
over village rooftops on the 50th anniversary of In- 
dia’s independence at midnight on Aug. 14, 1947. 

As he has pedaled his treadle sewing machine, 
Mr. Chand, 31, has considered what India’s half 
century as a free country has meant to people like 
himself, villagers who account for nearly three-quar- 
ters of the country’s 970 million people. The question 
goes to the heart of India’s nationhood, since it was in 
the country’s 650,000 villages that Mohandas K. Gan- 
dhi, who led the independence struggle, found what he 
considered to be India’s soul. 

Mr. Chand strikes a note of optimism, crediting 
free India with achieving more for people like himself, 
an untouchable at the lowest rung of India’s social 
hierarchy, than has been acknowledged by many of 
the country’s critics. “We are still backward, of 
course, but we are moving forward, and we owe this to 
the Mahatma,” he said, referring to Gandhi, a cham- 
pion of the untouchables. “Because of hinty. people like 
myself are making progress our fathers and grandfa- 
thers never imagined.” ; 

In the myriad voices that have been raisod in 
India in its 50th year, there have been many like. Mr. 
Chand’s, full of satisfaction for what the decades of 
independence have brought. Many others have been 
filled with doubt and recrimination. But perhaps the 
largest number of Indians have reacted with ambiva- 
lence, unsure of how to take the measure of a country 



50 YEARS PAST MIDNIGHT 

First of two articles. 



so vast, so populous and so diverse that is has always 
defied attempts to define it. 

Should Indians celebrate that their country, a 
grand tapestry of castes, languages, regions and 
faiths, has survived despite forecasts that it would 
splinter once Britain’s controlling hand was re- 
moved? Or do they despair because inherent strains 
have spawned secessionist movements and other 
forms of violence that have made India one of the 
most lethal places on earth? 

Should Indians take pride in their parliamentary 
democracy, vigorously upheld in a world where coun- 
tries with far fewer problems have remained stifled 
by autocracy? Or should they lament the failures in 
their system, the demagogues who have risen to 
power on the votes of illiterate masses only to betray 
them, the politicians at every level who have built 
lives of sybaritic comfort for themselves while 350 
million Indians remain mired in poverty? 

In recent years, there has been another conun- 
drum, the huge gap that has emerged between the 
new India of high technology, and the old India of the 
bullock cart. In Bombay, New Delhi, Calcutta, 
Madras and scores of other cities, an economy is 
emerging based on computers, rapid jet travel, air- 
conditioned hotels and mobile telephones. 

This economy’s new middle class numbers in the 
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tens of millions, yet it exists in an uneasy 
Symbiosis with an India where tens of mil- 
lions of others cannot afford medicine when 
they are sick and send their tiny children 
into the street Jo bang on car windows for 
coins. 

In weighing these contrasts, Indians are 
asking what matters more, that a country 
once racked by famines is now feeding itself 
and even exporting grain, or the crushing 
lev els of illiteracy, disease and poverty that 
remain India’s scourge? 
s As Indians search for answers, many 
cannot even agree on what standard they 
should use. Should they compare India now 
to the India of 50 years ago or to the 
accomplishments of a dozen more prosper- 
ous Asian nations, most of which India 
dwarfs in complexity and size? 

These contradictions, apparent every- 
where in India, were plainly evident in the 
differing attitudes towards the independ- 
ence anniversary in Kaithwari. The vil- 
lage's 5,000 residents include a dominant 
minority of landowners, upper-caste fam- 
ilies who still rule the roost, but it also has 
low-caste families who have found a small 
measure of prosperity that their families 
never previously knew. There is also a large 
block of families, at least a third of the 
village, who are still desperately poor. 



t Mr. Chand, the tent-maker, is an obvious | 
case of success. The son of an illiterate 
cattle-trader, he won a lower-caste scholar- 
ship from the government to attend college | 
in Meerut, an old British garrison city close 
to this village in western Uttar Pradesh j 
state,' then returned home after graduation 
to set up his business. His income from the j 
shop and running a village post office is $130 
a month, a fortune to the village’s poor. » 
’■ But among Mr. Chand’s neighbors, there 
are some who have never traveled outside 
the village, never used a telephone and . 
never had anybody in their family who; 
stayed in school long enough to learn to read j 
or write. In one muddy courtyard, a group of j 
25 Muslims, in rural India often poorer even I 
than the poorest Hindus, said that the four 
generations of their family were living off a 
combined income of $50 a month, and that 
none of them had owned even a bicycle, a 
sewing machine or a radio, the first luxuries 
for India's poor. 

_ For these villagers, the India of T997 - 

— 
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seems much too much like the India of half 
a century ago, a place where Gandhi's name 
! is ritually invoked by politicians on great 
public occasions but where his memory is 
mocked by some of the realities of a country ■ 
he did not live to see. Although Gandhi was 
assassinated by a Hindu nationalist on Jan. 
30, 1948, five months, after independence, 
Indians everywhere still like to muse over" 
what he would make of India if he were to 
return today. 



Among the poorest in Kaithwari, there is 
already answer. 44 ‘What is the Mahatma to 
usftodayV/V^said Mohammed Yunus, 48, 
who works in the fields for the upper-caste 
Hindus who own 90 percent of Kaithwari’s 
land/ Rolling a home-made cigarette *ef 
crushed leaves, Mr. Yunus said modern 
India was little different than the India of 
his forefathers. 

“The Mahatma brought us freedom, but 
after that, what?" he said. 

The Optimists 

Stable Democracy 
Inspires Pride 

For many Indians, the answer to that 
question lies in accomplishments they say 
have been overlooked in the breast-beating 
the anniversary has provoked. They hail 
three achievements in particular: the resil- 
ience of democracy despite a two-year lapse 
when Indira Gandhi assumed dictatorial 
powers in 1975; the country’s success in 
feeding a population nearly three times larg- 
er than in 1947, and India's survival as a 
nation despite protracted insurgencies in the 
Punjab, Kashmir and the remote border 
states of the southeast 

“India can only be compared with India," 
argues Yogendra Singh, a sociology profes- 
sor at Jawaharlal Nehru University in New 
Delhi, a sentiment shared by many of India’s 
optimists: By that measure, there is much to 
celebrate today. 

“Poverty now is not at all what it was in 
1947," said Mr. Singh, who grew up poor and 
low-caste in a village in Uttar Pradesh. 
“Then, 80 to 90 percent of the people had no 
proper clothing; now, almost everybody is 
properly dressed. Then, many people were 
emaciated; now, just about .everybody gets 
two meals axlay. Then, life Expectancy was 
about 30, and It’s mm-e than 6 0 no w. These 

are tremendous changes, so I don’t think we 
have any reason to hang our heads." 

Many Indians are particularly proud of the 
persistence of their democracy, and contrast 
their country with Pakistan, the nation 
carved out of British Indi_a_when Muslim 
leaders demanded a separate state. Although 
Pakistan has been ruled by elected govern- 
ments for the last nine years, it has been 
under military dictatorship for nearly half 
its half-century as a nation. 

On the one occasion that Indian democra- 
cy was imperiled, Mrs. Gandhi’s declaration 
of emergency and suspension of civil rights 
iri 1975, voters outraged by the imprison- 
ment of thousands of leading politicians and 
intellectuals turned on her in the 1977 general 
election and ousted the Congress Party from 
power for the first time since it led the 
independence struggle. 

In recent years, a wave of corruption and 
criminality in Indian politics has caused 
spme Indian commentators to say that de- 
mocracy is facing a new and more insidious 
peril. In the assemblies of many of the 25 ■ 
Indian states, and even in the Parliament in 
New Delhi, the independence generation has 
been replaced by a breed of ambitious and 
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acquisitive politicians, some little more than 
gangsters. 

For years, hardly a day has passed with- 
out a front-page scandal involving a a politi- 
cian accused of, selling favors. More than a 
dozen Cabinet ministers who served in the 
Congress Party are under investigation for 
corruption, including former Prime Minister 
P.V. Narasimha Rao. In Bihar state, India's 
poorest, the low-caste politician who headed 
the state's Government until he was arrested 
last month, Laloo Prasad Yadav, has been • 
jailed on charges of scamming $280 million 
from the state’s animal husbandry funds. 

While each scandal swallows money that 
might have gone to developing the country, 
some have had a direct impact on everyday 
life. Millions of Indians are paying the price 
for a decision in the early 1990’s to rebuild I 
the country’s telephone system. The telecom- ' 
munications minister, Sukh Ram, who was a 
former postal clerk who rose through Con- 
gress Party ranks, awarded contracts for a 
$40 billion scheme that was to have brought ' 
the country 10 million new phones, more than 
double the number then installed, by the end 
of the decade. 

But according to investigations that began 

after the Narasimha Rao government’s de-' 
feat in a general election last year, Mr.'Rbnf 
rigged the bidding process and took "large- 
sums in payoffs. In the wake of the scandal,'* 
the project to modernize the country’s anti- 
quated telephone system has effectively^ 
stalled, with not a single new handset any- 
where to show for the plans announced by 
Mr. Ram. 

Even shadows like these have not persuad- 
ed most Indians that democracy itself is at 
fault, only that abuses are inevitable withian 
electorate of nearly 600 million people, half of 
them illiterate. Some say that political trends 
that have ended the Congress Party's role as 
India’s natural ruling elite have produced 
new political forces, and that some of these, 
including low-caste parties like Mr. Laloo’s 
in Bihar, have been under pressure to gener- 
ate slush funds that can be used to bind the 
parties together and give their leaders a 
lifestyle their followers can admire. 

Others say that India’s greatest triumph is 
simply that it still exists. In British times, 
half of the country consisted of nearly 600 
princely states, mostly ruled by maharajahs 
under British control. While most of these 
states were successfully integrated soon af- 
ter independence, strong separatist tenden- 
cies have pulled at the country’s seams, 
setting off a series of ethnic, religious and 
linguistic insurgencies. So far, none has suc- 
ceeded, and few Indians expect that any will. 

“You must remember that people' were' 
writing books in the 1950’s and 1960’s asking 
whether India could survive,” said M.J: Ak- 
bar, a biographer of Nehru who is the found- 
ing editor of The Asian Age, a new newspa-. j 
per that has quickly become one of India’s': 1 

most influential. “In 1947, it was very, diffK 
cult to see how a seething mass of hungry , 
and mostly illiterate people could keep .this v 
nation together. But now, the country’s sur- 
vival is taken for granted. You hardly: hear, 
anybody questioning it anymore." ■ 
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The Skeptics r. 

What Would Gandhi ■■ 
Think Today? //// 

While views like these are widely held, r the 
official mood at the anniversary has been/ 
heavily influenced by the skeptics. ThE Gu] : 
ral Government has deferred the placerherit 
of a Gandhi statue on Raj path, the cere moni- 
al avenue at the heart of New Delhi, express-- v 
ing reluctance to have Gandhi, the apostle of * . 
nonviolence, installed where he would stare/ : 
down an avenue used every January for a 
military parade. But many say that erecting ■ 
a statue would be hypocrisy anyway,' since' 
the country, in their view, has betrayed ; , 
Gandhian ideals. .** ' V.*: 

Among these is Khushwant Singh, 82, -an j - 
author and columnist who covered the mde- 1 ;• 
pendence struggle and wrote “Train to 
Pakistan,” a novel that gave a searing' ac- 
count of the 1947 partition. ’ ■?: 

Resisted by Gandhi to the last, the division 
resulted in the migration of at least 10 mil- 
lion Hindus and Muslims across the nEw f 
frontier, and as many as 500,000 of them,* / 
according to Khushwant Singh’s estimate, - * 
being killed in the bloodletting that ensued. * 

Those passions have not abated; Mr. Singh 
spoke from the apartment where he has ' 
lived under armed guard since the 1980's, 

angered Sikh militants with arti- 
clEs ;Condemning a separatist insurgency in 
His Native Punjab. 

0\Gandhi gave the world an illusion that 
all Indians were like him L inspired by a 
missionary concern for nonviolence and the 
plights the poor," he. said, “but I’m sad to 
say that it has turned out that hardly any of 
us are.” 

'.Government surveys offer plentiful am- ' 
munition for such dismal views: the 350 
million Indians who live below the official 
poverty line; the 48 percent of the popula- 
tion who are illiterate; the 100 million city- 
dwellers living in vast, dismal slums known 
as jhuggis, where homes are mostly struc- 
tures ;of metal and timber scrap; the 70 
percent of Indians with no access to toilets ; 
the '30 /percent with no supply of safe water, 
amd the millions who fall victim every year 
to rates of infant mortality, diarrhea, tuber- 
culosis, malaria and AIDS that are among ■ 
the highest in the world. I 

Conditions like these contribute heavily to i 
a culture of violence that some Indians say 
is the country’s worst failure. Outside India, ! 
the best-known example has been the cycle 
of riots between Hindus and Muslims, about ; 
8,000; of which have been recorded since l r 
1947. -But far more Indians have died from 
other, causes. 

>/;In*b]g cities like Bombay, thousands of , 
murders go unsolved, and for the most part j 
barely" investigated, every year. In the vil- j 
lagESvtthe situation is, much the same. Ac- 
cording to Indian human rights groups, 5,000 
women are killed every year in disputes 
qverTdowries, mostly by men, but only a 
hahdful of cases ever result in convictions. 

Alongside these deprivations, many privi- j 
leged Indians enjoy lives of opulence that ; 
mirror the inequalities of earlier times. 
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